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AN IVORY CASKET IN THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


By THOMAS T. HOOPES 


UMAN customs change but little with the passing of time. In the Middle 

Ages, as at the present day, a wedding was always an occasion for the giving 

of costly presents, and then, as now, a “hand-carved ivory jewel case” was 

among those most acceptable. Especially in France, about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, such caskets were in high esteem as gifts on the occasion of 
marriages involving persons of importance, and a number of them, treasured by the 
recipients and their descendants for generations, have been handed down to us today. 
They are surprisingly similar; in nearly every case they are decorated with scenes from 
popular legend and romance, especially with such as would have an allegorical signifi- 
cance appropriate to the occasion for which they were designed. 

One group of boxes in particular carry the similarity so far that one could well believe 
them to have come from the same shop. Their decoration is composed entirely from the 
allegories and legends of chivalry, which had arisen during the last few centuries, with 
the single exception of the legend of the outwitting of Aristotle. One box of this type 
is in the British Museum, another in the Victoria and Albert Museum at South Ken- 
sington, a third in the National Museum at Florence, a fourth in the treasure of Cracow 
Cathedral. A fifth was formerly in the Waarde Collection, but is now broken up and 
its plaques scattered, while a sixth, to be mentioned again later, is in a private collec- 
tion in Paris. Finally, there is a seventh and very fine example in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York (Fig. 1). 

This last casket, which is the subject of the present discussion, is of ivory through- 
out, in six plaques held together by iron bands. The bottom is of course plain, but the 
top and sides are all elaborately carved in low relief. The iron bands divide the top, 
back, and front into four panels each, and the carving divides itself into scenes in 
conformity with this panelling. The ends are undivided, but contain each two scenes 
blending into one another. 

The lid (Fig. 2) devotes its panels to two main scenes: a tournament and—a favorite 
decorative motive in those gay and gallant times—“The Siege of the Castle of Love.” 
A great castle is garrisoned by fair ladies who defend themselves from the assaults of 
the noble knights outside by a vigorous rain of missiles, which prove on close examina- 
tion to be flowers. The besiegers attack with the same ammunition, but with the assist- 
ance of all the panoply of siege warfare of the period. On the battlements of the left- 
hand panel three ladies appear. One holds a rose, which she is about to throw; the 
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second (perhaps her crown is intended to identify her as Venus) is apparently thrusting 
a large, broad-bladed sword at a knight in chain mail who is scaling the parapet, while 
a third lends aid and comfort to the enemy by assisting another besieger to clamber 
over the walls. Below them one of the fair defenders has already concluded a separate 
peace, and is riding gaily away on a knight’s charger, seated before him on the saddle 
and holding confidently to his shoulders. Below the horse’s feet we see masonry arches 
over waves. A boat is propelled by a servant with a pole while a knight and his lady 
caress each other in the bow. The arches, too, are presumably part of the castle of love 
for they are ornamented with applied rose blooms. 

The two central panels are also divided horizontally, but here the larger scenes are 
below. Above is a balcony filled with ladies, who look down with eager interest on two 
knights tilting below. The contestants are armed like the other knights, in chain mail, 
with the addition of the special tournament equipment of great helm, triangular shield 
and triple-pointed lance. Perched above the tilt-yard on projecting branches of trees, 
two little heralds in skirts and hoods are puffing out their cheeks as they blow fanfares 
upon enormous horns, longer than themselves. 

These two compartments, it will be noted, have nothing to do with the castle of love, 
but in the right-hand compartment we find the siege going on as furiously as before. 
The towers and battlements are hard beset. A rope ladder has been thrown against the 
wall, and a warrior climbs eagerly to the assault; another returns the fire of roses flung 
down by the ladies, while still a third loads whole baskets of blossoms into the sling of 
a much conventionalized trebuchet, the great siege engine used to batter down walls. 

On the front of the box (Fig. 3) we see the left side devoted to the legend of Aristotle 
(taken from the popular Lai d@’ Alexandre) and the right to that of the Fountain of 
Youth. In the left panel Aristotle instructs the youthful Alexander against the tempta- 
tions of the flesh, especially those inspired by the gay ladies who gather so readily in 
the neighborhood of young princes. In the adjoining panel of the left center the 
courtesan Campaspe vindicates the power if not the honor of her sex by compelling the 
love-smitten philosopher to carry her around the palace gardens on his back, while she 
controls him with a bridle and plagues him with a whip. To complete his humiliation 
his pupii Alexander witnesses the whole scene from a parapet of the castle. 

In the right center panel a group of elderly persons pursue their pilgrimage toward 
the Fountain of Youth. Two in the rear walk haltingly, leaning upon their sticks, but 
the foremost steps forward boldly to the rejuvenation which awaits him. Above their 
heads the warder of the fountain is about to admit two other aged pilgrims to their 
miraculous cure. In the right-hand panel that cure has actually been accomplished, 
and we see bathing in the fountain a group of young and lusty men and women. The 


fountain behind them is formed as an urn, and the magic water gushes from spouts in 
the shape of lion heads. 
The right end (Fig. 5) contains two scenes blending together. The iconography of 
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Fic. 2—New York, Metropolitan Museum: Lid of Ivory Casket 
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the left half has been identified by Professor Roger Sherman Loomis’ as belonging to 
the story of Enyas and the ungrateful damosel. The scene represents a mounted knight 
piercing with his lance a Wodehouse, or wild man of the woods, while the form of a 
maiden is seen between them. As Professor Loomis tells the story, Enyas, an aged 
knight, rescued the damsel from the wild man who had abducted her. When a younger 
knight attempted to carry her off from him in turn, Enyas gave the maiden her choice, 
and she promptly deserted her rescuer to ride off with the younger and handsomer man. 
Arrogant in his victory, the young knight also demanded Enyas’ hound, but the faith- 
ful animal was more grateful than the woman, and refused to leave his master. The 
young man persisted; Enyas defended his rights and slew the robber. The girl, now 
repentant, turned back to Enyas for protection, but he spurned such hollow devotion 
and left her in the forest, where she was promptly devoured by wolves. 

The right half of the panel (again according to Professor Loomis’) depicts one of the 
adventures of Sir Galahad in his search for the Holy Grail. Questing through a dense 
forest, he came one day upon seven bold knights whom, one after another, he slew. 
Proceeding further he arrived at a castle, where he was greeted by an aged seneschal 
bearing a great key. “Sire,” said the latter, “take this key. Now may you do with this 
castle and those who are therein your pleasure; for you have so wrought that the castle 
is yours.” Galahad took the key from him and, entering, found many noble maidens held 
there in durance vile for many years, whom he at once liberated without ransom. The 
scene on the casket depicts the meeting of the knight and the seneschal, with the wall 
of the castle in the background. 

Proceeding to the back of the casket, we find again four scenes (Fig. 4). In the first, 
on the left, SirGawaine fights manfully against a phantom lion. The fierce beast reaches 
his terrible paw toward the shield of the knight, but the latter has raised his sword and 
is about to cut off the paw with one mighty blow. The next panel leaves Gawaine and 
depicts an adventure of Sir Launcelot, who, seeking the abducted Guenivere, with two 
companions, found his course interrupted by a raging torrent. The others were faint- 
hearted, and dared go no further, but Launcelot, making a bridge of his sword, crept 
across and won to mighty adventures on the further side. In the carving Launcelot is 
seen bent over and balancing himself with an appearance of no little nervousness, as he 
walks over the torrent on the edge of his sword. Over his head is a shower of swords 
and lances raining down upon him; these apparently have no place in the original 
legend, and are introduced only to form an artistic balance with the adjoining scene.’ 

In the next scene we come back to Gawaine, who continues his quest. He has come 
to a great castle, which, to his surprise, appears to be unoccupied. Weary with his long 
journey, he seeks repose on a sumptuous bed, but very wisely takes the precaution of 


1. Artin America, V, pp. 19 ff. 3. See Raymond Koechlin, Les Ivoires Gothiques 
2. Loe: cit. Frangais, 1, 496-7. 
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retaining his armor. It is well for him that he has done so, for no sooner is he asleep 
than the little bells attached to the bedclothes begin gently to ring, a signal for a down- 
pour of weapons upon the body of the unconscious paladin. His armor protects him, 
however, and he sleeps on quite tranquilly, well guarded by his shirt of mail and by the 
great shield to which is still affixed the paw of his recent adversary, the lion. 

Having survived these perilous and magical adventures, the hero found the castle 
released from the spell which had been placed upon it, and in the adjoining panel three 
of the imprisoned maidens advance to greet their deliverer. 

The left end, like the right, contains two scenes blended (Fig. 6). The left is a bit 
from the story of Tristan and Iseult. The lovers have met in a wood, and have stopped 
to converse in a glade in which is a clear fountain. The jealous King Mark, hidden in 
the trees above the spring, peers down with quite the air of a modern divorce witness, 
but Tristan, noticing the reflection of the eavesdropper in the pool below, signals to his 
mistress that their conversation must be for the moment above reproach. 

The adjoining scene illustrates the legend of the unicorn, so fierce and fleet that no 
man may catch him, but so chivalrous withal that he becomes completely tame in the 
presence of a virgin. In quite human fashion, his chivalry proves the unicorn’s down- 
fall, for the hunter, having secured a complaisant virgin, stations her where the unicorn 
will be sure to pass. When he does so and, kneeling, pays his gentle tribute to purity, 
the virtuous maid signals her accomplice, who comes from behind and transfixes the 
fond beast. 

The death of the unicorn completes our summary of the iconography of the casket. 
Let us now apply to its history and execution the touchstone of critical examination. 
Let us see whether in fact the box is in all respects the complete masterpiece it repre- 
sents itself to be. 

First of all, let us study the metal mountings which hold the panels of the casket 
together. Notice the appearance of the escutcheon plate on the front (Fig. 8). There is 
one surprising thing about it which appears at the first glance: this plate does not 
quite fit. It is just a little larger than the space available for it; as a result it very 
slightly overlaps the iron strap which divides the front panel in the center. Surely there 
is something queer about this. The artist-artisan who made such a box, at the height 
of the Gothic period, was not the man to do so careless a piece of work in mounting the 
sections of his masterpiece. The discrepancy in size is not, we shall see later, so impor- 
tant as it first appears; nevertheless look again at the pierced work in the region of the 
hasp slot. Here, where it cannot be seen when the casket is closed, the workmanship 
seems different, less conscientious, less delicate, less leisurely. The Gothic character 
seems somehow lacking, the work looks like the hurried, mechanical product of a later 
day. Observe the edges of the piercings; they seem surprisingly fresh and sharp, not 
mellowed, smoothed, and polished by the passing years and the thousand-times- 
repeated insertion of the hasp in the lock. The coating of rust on the metal here is also 
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strange; it is not the smooth and glossy patina of age, but the thin, coarse coating of a 
few years. 

The other iron fittings seem less doubtful. They look, many of them, quite above 
suspicion, while even those which might be a little doubtful are of so plain and simple 
a character that proof of modernity would be extremely difficult to establish. Never- 
theless, they give us another important clew. If we look closely at the two upper 
corners and the left lower corner of the left end of the casket (Fig. 6), where the corner 
irons fasten the end plates to the back and front, we shall observe that in each case a 
small slip of ivory has been inserted under the metal mounting. Similar inserts are to 
be seen at the lower right corner of the back, at three corners of the right end, and at 
all the fittings of the rear half of the bottom. Now note again that the plain, uncarved, 
strips of ivory upon which the straps rest never seem quite large enough, that the 
straps seem always to overlap just a little the carved ornamentation. In other words, 
if the three panels did belong together, they have certainly been remounted with iron 
strips considerably larger than those for which they were originally designed. 

When we lift the lid and look at the interior of the casket we are at once struck by 
the fact that the present hasp on the outside of the lid is not the original one, for there 
is a well defined cavity for the attachment of a hasp on the inside of the lid (Fig. 9). 
Again, note that the hinges of the cover are on the outside of the box, being continua- 
tions of the vertical division irons of the back and top. However, we may observe in 
the rear edge of the top, and in the upper edge of the back, corresponding rows of small 
holes about an inch apart, holes which are now filled with ivory plugs. There can be 
little question that the top was originally attached by means of small eyelets in these 
corresponding rows of holes, a stiff wire serving as the hinge pin. 

But now this is not the case, nor can it be, for the lid no longer fits into the box, with 
its flange only resting upon the edges of the sides; instead, it rests upon the edges of 
the sides, having apparently expanded somewhat with the passage of time. This new 
position leaves visible an ugly margin between the sides and the flange of the top, but 
nevertheless the ironwork is adapted to retain the parts in that relative position. More- 
over, owing to a restoration (to be discussed at greater length hereafter) which fills 
this open margin at the back, the eyelet holes in the top are quite cut off from the 
corresponding holes in the back. 

So we seem to be reasonably justified in considering the casket to be composed of a 
number of plaques which probably originally belonged together, but which have cer- 
tainly been entirely remounted. The irons probably are new in part, and may be 
entirely modern. Let us now take up the individual ivory plates. 

The more closely we study the top of the box the more clearly authentic, on the 
whole, does it appear to be. The ivory is of convincing color and texture, the patina is 
excellent, and the workmanship of the carving is of high quality. But restorations have 
been made upon it; a fact, by the way, which is at least suggestive of the probable 
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Fic. 6—New York, Metropolitan Museum: Left End of Ivory Casket 
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genuineness of the unrestored portions. To increase the width of the flange at the back, 
and to fill the space, previously noted, between the flange and the upper edge of the 
back plate, thereby to adapt the lid to its later mounting, a small strip of ivory has 
been riveted the entire length of the back edge. The work is only fair; the color of the 
added strip differs perceptibly from that of the rest of the lid, and the rivets with which 
it is attached appear, on the inside of the box, clean and new. Note again that the row 
of plugged holes along the rear edge of the lid does not extend through this added piece. 

Much greater skill has been exercised upon an important restoration of the left upper 
corner of the lid. The new work includes two members of the female garrison of the 
castle of love and touches the face of a third and the hand and top of the mail hood of 
one of the attacking knights. The carving is excellent and matches well that of the rest 
of the lid; the same is true of the color. The attachment has been made with great care 
and skill. The edges of the broken corner of the lid and of the restoration respectively, 
have been chamferred and fitted together, so that no clear crack is visible through the 
thickness of the lid. Moreover, the line of joining the old and new portions changes its 
direction sharply as it strikes the plain uncarved edge. Thus, even if an observer should 
happen to notice the cracks in the borders, his eye would be led off in the direction of 
perfectly sound ivory, and he would in all probability fail to see the faint line joining 
the two cracks across the carved surface. Unfortunately for the restorer, the inside of 
the lid is entirely smooth and uncarved, so that, in spite of his skill, the line of the 
joining appears clearly when the lid is raised (Fig. 12). 

Another restoration, of unimportant character, is that of the front half of the bottom. 
Fig. 10 shows the crack dividing the old and new portions. Note the difference in texture 
between them and note also the ivory dowels holding the bevelled edges together. 
Here the restorer has been at no pains to conceal his work. That the front portion is 
later than the rear is indicated by the fact that the front shows no indications of 
remounting, while the rear part shows under the irons the same plugged holes that we 
find on the back and ends (Fig. 11). 

The back and end panels appear to be of unquestionable authenticity, without 
restorations or alterations except for the alteration of the attachment of the metal 
fittings, but the front tells another story. 

The box came to the Metropolitan Museum in the princely gift of Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan’s collection of mediaeval art, with the record of having been previously in the 
Oppenheim, Spitzer, and Meyrick collections. It has been described and illustrated in 
the catalogues of both the Oppenheim and Spitzer collections, and as so published had 
exactly its present appearance. But Koechlin‘ has brought out the interesting fact 
that there is an earlier and different record of the piece. Sir Samuel Rush Meyrick, in 
1836, described in Tbe Gentelmen’s Magazine’ the collection of antiquities left to him by 


4. Tbid., 11, 453. 5. V,n.s., p. 383. 
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Fics. 8-14—New York, Metropolitan Museum: Details of Ivory Casket. 8—Escutcheon 
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the will of Francis Douce, Esquire, and among the objects in this collection was a 
casket which, as described, exactly corresponded with this one with the exception that 
the front was lacking. Koechlin points out that there is good possibility that the casket 
so described is the present specimen and adds that the front, if restored, is a very good 
restoration. The other commentators on the casket make no mention of this interesting 
possibility. 

Now this documentary evidence indicates three possibilities: first, the front may be 
the actual original front, which was somehow separated from the rest of the pieces at 
the time of Meyrick’s inheritance; second, it may be a genuine contemporary panel 
from another casket; third, it may be a modern restoration. Let us see which of these 
possibilities is favored by the internal evidence of the object itself. 

Note first the color of the front as compared with the other panels; see especially the 
freshness of the ivory background in the left-hand scene (that of Aristotle instructing 
Alexander); study the cracks in the bottom border (Fig. 13) which begin at the rivets 
holding the metal bars in place; see how clean and fresh these cracks appear; note the 
sharpness of the edges; observe that there is no discoloration working its way outward 
from the edges of the cracks. Compare with these the similar cracks in the rear edge of 
the lid (Fig. 14) which were presumably made at the same time (when the new irons 
were applied); see how the latter have become rounded from the easy crumbling of the 
ancient ivory, and how they show the deep penetration of the surface patina. There is 
an ivory plug in the upper left corner under the corner strap, placed there apparently 
to increase the illusion of age by suggesting that the front has been remounted like the 
other pieces; but observe that this plug is off center and could not have replaced an 
original, early, rivet hole. Again, the stain which has been applied to the inner surface 
of the panel has penetrated evenly part way through the ivory, leaving a sharp line 
along the upper edge, a line quite distinct from the gentle blending of the patina on the 
edges of the other panels. Study the characteristics of the faces on the front, and com- 
pare them with those on the other parts of the box: there is somehow a subtle differ- 
ence; noses, eyebrows, and eyes here have inescapable modernity. 

Is there any external evidence that the panel may be not simply an old one from a 
different casket assembled with the other pieces here, but, instead, an actual forgery? 
In Meyrick’s account of the carved ivories of the “Doucean Museum” he mentions 
two caskets. One description, as we have already noted, exactly corresponds with the 
present casket except that the front is described as lacking. The other casket has 
distinct iconographic differences, but it is complete; all the parts are present. Further- 
more, Meyrick mentioris the casket as having been engraved prior to its appearance in 
Mr. Douce’s collection in John Carter’s Specimens of Ancient Painting and Sculpture in 
England. And this engraving’ illustrates the front as well as other parts of the casket 


6. Il, p. 146. 
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in question. Now it seems that both of these caskets went from the Meyrick to the 
Spitzer collection, after which they separated, one going successively to Oppenheim, 
Morgan, and the Metropolitan Museum; the other to Hainauer, d’Economos, and 
M. Daguerre, who now owns it. This second casket (Fig. 17) has been republished and 
reillustrated by Koechlin.’ The two illustrations—Koechlin, 1924, and Carter, 1787— 
exactly correspond; there can be no question that M. Daguerre’s casket is the one 
possessed at the same time as Mr. Morgan's by Douce, Meyrick, and Spitzer. 

Since the Morgan casket was without a front when it came to Mr. Meyrick, and 
since it had one when it left Mr. Spitzer, the front must have been added by one of 
these two owners, presumably the latter, since Meyrick frankly publishes the fact that 
the casket came to him incomplete. Both, as we have seen, owned the same two cas- 
kets; one complete, one incomplete. We compare the suspicious front plaque of the 
museum box with that of its complete companion: the resemblance is altogether too 
good to be true. Line for line, cut for cut, expression for expression, the front of the 
Morgan casket is identical with the other. The workmanship, though nearly, is not 
quite so good; otherwise they might almost have come from a mould. Just one or two 
slight changes have been introduced by the copyist, apparently with deliberate intent 
to reduce the otherwise glaring resemblance. The water plants in the Fountain of 
Youth scene vary just a little, and there are one or two other slight differences. 

But there is one particular variation which may well serve to clinch the argument. 
In the Daguerre casket Alexander, looking down from the battlements, allows his arm 
to hang indifferently. In the museum plaque the copyist has been inspired. Knowing 
and caring little for the legends which the carvings illustrate, he has borrowed a more 
definite gesture from the top of the casket and shows Alexander throwing down a rose 
in just the manner of the ladies who guard the Castle of Love. This ridiculous interpo- 
lation, of course, has no parallel on any of the other known caskets; it could only have 
been introduced by a forger who copied quite blindly what he found available. 

So we may sum up our contentions as follows. The ivory casket, no. 17.190.173, in 
the Morgan Wing of the Metropolitan Museum is composed of the following original 
parts: back, ends, most of top, half of bottom, and possibly part of iron fittings. These 
pieces, except for the possibly old portion of the irons, probably belonged together, but 
have been entirely reassembled. The following parts of the casket are modern restora- 
tions: front, left upper corner and strip along back of lid, half of bottom, escutcheon 
plate, and possibly other iron fittings. Yet even with its restorations and assembling, 
the casket remains one of the finest extant examples of the glorious period of Gothic 
Carving. 


7. Op. cit., no. 1281. 
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FRANCESCO UBERTINI (BACCHIACCA) 


By ARTHUR McCOMB 


RANCESCO UBERTINI (1494-1557), called Il Bacchiacca, was the son of 

Ubertino di Bartolommeo, a goldsmith. His family came from S. Lorenzo in 

the Mugello valley. Though Bacchiacca was a personal friend of Vasari, that 

writer did not see fit to devote one of the Lives to him. He is mentioned inci- 
dentally in the accounts of Granacci, Franciabigio, Perugino, Aristotole da S. Gallo, 
Tribolo, and Pontormo. In this way we learn that he was a pupil of Perugino* and that 
“Fu... amico da’ Andrea del Sarto e da lui molto aiutato e favorito nelle cose dell’arte. 
Fu diligente pittore,” Vasari continues, ““e particolarmente in fare figure piccole, le quali 
conduceva perfette e con molta pacienza . . . ;’ and again, “era ottimo pittore in ritrarre 
tutte le sorti d’animali,” and because of this (!) he passed into the service of Cosimo I, 
Grand Duke of Tuscany.‘ Further, Vasari tells us: “Dilettosi il Bacchiacca di far 
grotesche; onde al Signor Duca Cosimo fece un studiuolo pieno d’animali e d’erbe rare 
ritratte delle naturali che sono tenute bellissime.” These slight notices are supplemented 
by one or two of a more personal kind. Thus it seems that Bacchiacca enjoyed a fair 
measure of “‘success,” for “visse sempre assai costumatamente e da uomo da bene.’’* His 
portrait may be seen, we are told,’ in Bronzino’s picture of 1552, the Descent into 
Hades, together with those of Pontormo and G. B. Gello. He appears therein a man of 
between fifty and sixty years of age, which accords with dates gleaned by Milanesi 
from the archives. 

Vasari gives us very little information about specific paintings by Bacchiacca, but in 
the life of Granacci® he tells us that Bacchiacca painted for Pier Francesco Bosgperini 
‘‘molte storie della vita di Ioseppe;” and in the life of Pontormo’ he refers to Pontormo’s 
having painted, in competition with others, cassoni with Joseph stories for Borgherini.® 
Andrea del Sarto was one of the others® and the two pictures with Joseph stories by 
him are now in the Pitti. Von Reumont assigned them to the year 1523, “with a better 
insight than we can obtain,” say Crowe and Cavalcaselle, “into the history of the 
Borgherini family;” 1523 was, however, the date of the Scalzo frescoes, and from inter- 


1. I wish to thank Sir Herbert Cook, Mr. F. A. 3. Vasari, Vite, ed. Milanesi, III, p. 592. 
White, Mr. Morris Carter, Mr. J. R. Saunders, Mr. 4. Ibid., VI »P- 455. 
Hamilton Bell, and the Administration of the Fogg 5. Lbid., ed. Foster, V, p. 472. 
Art Museum for their great kindness in supplying me 6. Ibid., ed. Milanesi, V » P- 342. 
with photographs not publicly accessible. I should like 7. [bid., V1, p. 261. 
also to acknowledge my indebtedness for various items 8. Two of these are now at Panshanger in the collec- 
of information to Mr. Bernard Berenson and to Mr. tion of Lady Desborough, and one is in the National 
Maurice Brockwell. Gallery, no. 1131. 
2. Notes of Milanesi in his edition of Vasari, Vite, g. Ibid., ed. Foster, III, p. 201. 
VI, p. 454- 
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nal evidence Andrea’s two paintings must be assigned to about that time. We get in 
this way an approximate date for Bacchiacca’s Joseph stories (Figs. 12 and 13), which 
are now in the National Gallery." 

In the life of Franciabigio, Vasari states that Bacchiacca painted a picture, “one of 
two in like manner to Franciabigio’s and Pontormo’s, the figures of which are very 
small,” for Giovanni Maria Benintendi. In the life of Aristotele da S. Gallo he tells us 
that one of the Benintendi pictures was a Baptism. In the edition of Vasari published 
at Florence in 1771 the annotator says that the two Benintendi pictures passed “on 
molti anni sono” to Dresden, together with a Franciabigio, “che gli faceva accompa- 
gnatura.”™ The Franciabigio is the well-known Bathsheba; the Pontormo is probably 
the Adoration of the Magi in the Pitti; one of the Bacchiaccas is the Legend of the 
Dead King (Fig. 14), while its companion piece, the Baptism above referred to (Fig. 7), 
is no longer at Dresden but in the Kaiser Friedrich Museum at Berlin. 

Again, in the life of S. Gallo, Vasari mentions a predella from S. Lorenzo. This pre- 
della, which has now passed to the Uffizi, depicts three scenes from the Life of S. Acasio 
(Figs. 15, 16, and 17). 

Examining the five pictures thus authenticated by Vasari (Figs. 7, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
and 17), we find that their style bears out the general remarks he makes as to Bac- 
chiacca’s manner. The figures are small and carefully executed, the flesh tones rather 
cold, the surface finished though not sma/to, the landscape generalized, the sfumato 
profoundly influenced by Andrea del Sarto. From Franciabigio comes the predilection 
for a metallic blue, but the Peruginesque traits that we might expect from a pupil of 
the great master are absent: there is only the octagonal Bramantesque structure in 
the center of the Dresden picture and in no. 1219 of the National Gallery. Borrowings 
from beyond the Alps were so frequent in the early decades of the sixteenth century in 
Florence” that it is hardly a surprise to find Bacchiacca taking details of costume from 
the engravings of Lucas van Leyden”, so that in the Acasio scenes we find figures with 
plumed hats who might be Landsknechte. In this connection we may call attention to 
our artist’s interest in costume, which, together with a predilection for picturesque 
narrative and genre, reveals him as having to some extent a quattrocento mentality. 
Everything else, however, in these panels—the type of figures, the technique, the 
general aspect—is cinquecento. It is cinquecento painting by an eclectic who lacked 


10. These were among the paintings that the dealer 13. This fact was noted by Morelli. The type of 


della Palla endeavored unsuccessfully to get from the 
wife of Borgherini while the latter was in exile. Osten- 
sibly he was acting as agent for Francis I (Jéid., ed. 
Milanesi, VI, p. 263). 

11. Ldid., Il, p. 592, n. 

12. One has only to think of the superb if ruined 
frescoes by Pontormo in the cloister of the Certosa di 
Val d’Ema painted in 1522-5 to realize a notable in- 
stance of indebtedness to Diirer. 


close-fitting sleeve favored by Bacchiacca is to be seen 
in such engravings by Lucas van Leyden as his Calvary 
(for illustration see N. Beets, Lucas de Leyde, Brussels, 
1913, p. §21). From the Calvary Bacchiacca took over 
the figure of the man who appears in the foreground 
(with a whip in one hand and pointing with the other) 
of the Uffizi Martyrdom of S. Acasio, as well as minor 
passages. Freiherr von Hadeln has pointed out an in- 
stance of borrowing from Diirer, as we shall see later on. 
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Fic. 3—New York, Metropolitan Museum: Resurrection, by Perugino 





Fic. 4—Dijon, Museum. Resurrection, by Bacchiacca 








Fic. s—London, Collection of Mr. F. A. White: Birth Fic. 6—London, Collection of Mr. F. A. White: 
Plate with Crystal-Gazing Scene, by Bacchiacca Reverse of Birth Plate, by Bacchiacca 


Fic. 7—Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum: Baptism, by Bacchiacca 
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capacity for the “grand manner,” who ignored that generalizing which was later to be 
considered the very essence of the great age. The five panels all belong apparently to 
the same period in the artist’s career, and that period, as we have seen, is about 1523. 

If now we can find works by Bacchiacca in which the Peruginesque traits predomi- 
nate, we shall be justified in placing them earlier in his career than those we have been 
considering; for, if Bacchiacca was, as Vasari states, a pupil of Perugino, it is much 
more probable that he frequented that master’s workshop while the latter was in 
Florence in 1505-6, than that he went especially to Perugia to study under him at some 
later date. There is no reason why an artist should have left the artistic center of Italy 
to enter on an apprenticeship in a provincial town. 

Chiefly owing to the lack of definitely dated pictures the exact chronology of Bac- 
chiacca’s works is hard to determine. I certainly think that Morelli’s division of his 
career into the three periods, (i) before 1518, (ii) 1518-36, (iii) 1536-57," is too hard 
and fast. It can fairly be assumed that Bacchiacca’s first efforts were Peruginesque; 
it is equally certain that about 1523 he was painting in a manner influenced by Andrea 
del Sarto and Franciabigio; it is likewise reasonable to suppose, bearing in mind the 
evolution of other contemporary Florentines, that those paintings by the master which 
are hard, “polished,” and Michelangelesque belong to a late, but not exactly delimit- 
able, period in his career. To this time belongs, for instance, the Decapitation of the 
Baptist in Berlin (Fig. 25). The figure of Salome here is unthinkable without a knowl- 
edge of Michelangelo’s Dawn, which suffices to place the picture at a date posterior to 
1533. These periods may be said to melt into one another, as when we find in the 
Madonna at Asolo Veneto (Fig. 1) the pose of the Madonna recalling Perugino, the 
color, Franciabigio. Again in the works of his later “‘smooth”’ period we find Bacchiacca 
repeating figures from his earlier works, so that it would be dangerous to date a given 
work only on the basis of the correspondence of the figures with those in some other 
work. Such imitations of Raphael as the Fearon Madonna (Fig. 30) must be considered 
earlier than other imitations of Raphael such as the Madonna once in the Doetsch 
Collection and the Madonna at Wiesbaden (Fig. 28), of which the execution is smoother 
and less pleasing. Again, though we have assumed that our artist studied under Peru- 
gino in 1505-6, we find him imitating that master as late as the early twenties, for the 
Dijon Resurrection (Fig. 4) shows striking affinities with Perugino’s Resurrection in 
the Vatican, a work of the Umbrian’s late period.** Our master, so amenable to the 
influence of his greater contemporaries, is found in a Leonardesque mood in the Holy 
Family in the Cook Collection (Fig. 29). 

Bacchiacca was equally eclectic in his choice of architectural backgrounds. I have 
referred to his introduction of octagonal Bramantesque structures into his pictures; 


14. Morelli, Italian Painters, The Borghese and Doria- 15. Perugino died in 1524. 
Pamfili Galleries, pp. 101 f. 
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the plain plaster walls relieved by accents of heavy rustication, so favored by the 
Florentine cinquecento, are also found. An interesting instance of both types appear- 
ing together is in the Dresden Legend of the Dead King (Fig. 14). At a later period the 
thatched and pointed roofs of obviously northern dwellings (doubtless taken from 
German woodcuts) make their appearance and replace the elegant sobriety of Italy. 
The purity of the architectural mouldings in the desco belonging to Mr. White (Fig. 5) 
and in the Shuvaloff Madonna should be noted. 

The incurable eclecticism of Bacchiacca verges at times on plagiarism and has earned 
for him the criticism of being a paste-and-scissors artist. This is too often a just criti- 
cism. Again and again his motifs can be traced to some greater contemporary; 
repeatedly he uses the same figures in different combinations; but, after all, the 
combinations are fanciful and charming. And then sometimes he lays the paste and 
scissors aside. Of his own invention are the desco (Figs. 5 and 6) belonging to Mr. 
F. A. White, depicting a crystal-gazing scene, unique in the whole range of Florentine 
deschi; the female portrait in the Gardner Collection (Fig. 18); the youth once in the 
Butler Collection (Fig. 8); the Lady with a Cat in Berlin (Fig. 19); the two portraits 
of ladies as Magdalen in the Pitti and Miss Hertz’s collection (Figs. 21 and 23). What 
piquancy and grace in the feminine portraits, even a touch of slyness, and what a 
serious and slightly melancholy dignity in the youth! 

Morelli did not know these portraits, yet without them one’s estimate of Bacchiacca 
would suffer. Morelli’s high regard for the artist no doubt came from the fact that he 
was Bacchiacca’s discoverer and from his bias in favor of sixteenth century art, as much 
as from the genuine aesthetic qualities of the works involved. Morelli mentions twenty- 
one pictures by Bacchiacca. Berenson, in his list, accepts all these except the portrait 
of a boy in the Louvre ** and a Madonna belonging to Professor Nicole of Lausanne,"? 
and he adds no less than twenty-nine to the total. To these Signor Poggi adds two.** 
I am adding here four more (Figs. 2, 10, 11, and 26)*® and am reproducing a number of 
others for the first time. 

One other phase of Bacchiacca’s activity should be mentioned. Vasari tells us that 
“fece |il Baccbiacca] i cartoni per molti panni d’arazzo che poi furono tessuti di seta da 
maestro Giovanni Rosto, fiammingo per le stanze di Su Eccellenza.” Three such tapestries 
executed by Rost on Bacchiacca’s cartoons are in the Galleria degli Arazzi in Florence. 
They represent the twelve months of the year and were first identified by Morelli as 
those referred to by Vasari.’* Since the first contract between the Ducal government 


16. With this judgment I am in entire agreement. 18. The Madonna formerly in the Doetsch Collec- 
Mr. Berenson thinks the portrait may be by Sogliani. tion and the replica of the Serristori Madonna. 
17. This work—a Vierge au Sein—Morelli tells us 19. The Madonna in Dresden, The Deposition in 


was repainted and “hawked about Europe . . . in the Bassano, the Deposition in the Seminario at Venice, 
vain hope of finding a credulous purchaser.”’ I have not and the Baptism once in the possession of Mr. J. R. 
been able to trace it. Morelli placed it at the end of Saunders. 

—" first period, i. e., about 1518 (op. cit., 20. Vasari, op. cst., III, p. 592; Morelli, Joc. cit. 

p- 105). 
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(whence the order for the tapestries came) and the weavers is dated October 20, 1546,” 
these designs probably date from the late forties. The tapestries are divided into com- 
partments vertically and are bordered horizontally by putti, masks, cornucopias, 
garlands of leaves and fruit, terminal figures, birds, etc.—all the repertoire of Renais- 
sance decoration. Within the compartments are represented the activities appropriate 
to the months under their respective signs of the zodiac, which fill the cartouches in the 
upper border. The illustration (Fig. 22) reproduces the episodes referring to the months 
of December, January, and February. 


LIST OF THE WORKS OF BACCHIACCA” 


Asolo, Canonica della Parrochia: Madonna with St. Elizabeth and the Infant St. 
John (Fig. 1).* Discovered at Carpenedo, near Mestre, in 1875. Formerly in the pos- 
session of Don Giacomo Bertoldi. The picture was considered a Raphael by several 
connoisseurs. Morelli saw that it was obviously a Bacchiacca. His attribution was 
accepted by Berenson and by Poggi, who pointed out that the Elizabeth is repeated in 
the Berlin Baptism (Fig. 7). She is in this painting the third in the group of five figures 
at the left. Date: before 1520. Published by B. Bertoldi, Di una nuova tavoletta di 
Raffaele, Asolo, 1897; F. de Amicis, Raffaele Sanzio da Urbino e la sua Madonna delle 
Missione che si conserva in Asolo Veneto nella Raccolta Bertoldi, Genova, 1906. 

Bassano, Museo Civico: Descent from the Cross (Fig. 2). Many of the stock Peru- 
ginesque poses and stage properties are to be found in this picture. More unusual is the 
motif of the two men on the right who are carrying away one of the thieves on their 
shoulders. These two figures are significant also as pointing the way to Bacchiacca’s 
middle period, both in their types and in the corkscrew flutter of the loin cloths they 
wear. Later Bacchiacca practically repeated this picture, substituting Andreésque 
figures for the Peruginesque. Date: certainly after 1517 and before 1523. Published 
with reproduction by Oskar Fischel (Die Zeichnung der Umbrer, Berlin, 1917, p. 61, 
fig. 69a), who points out its derivation from Perugino’s ruined fresco at S. Maria dei 
Servi in Citta delle Pieve. 

Bergamo, Accademia Carrara: Cain Slaying Abel.* Reminiscent of Albertinelli. 
Date: about 1520. Published with reproduction by Berenson in The Connoisseur, 
no. 1902, p. 145. 

Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum: Baptism (Fig. 7).* There are no less than forty 
figures in the foreground and middle distance of this picture. The affected child seated 
at the left in the foreground is the same as <he figure at the extreme left of no. 1219 in 
the National Gallery (Fig. 13). The man taking off his shirt preparatory to baptism is 
to be found also in the S. Acasio baptismal scene (Fig. 15). Many of the groups here 


21. The archival reference is given by F. M. Clapp, 22. Those paintings in the following list marked with 
Pontormo, p. 184. an asterisk are listed by Berenson in his Centra/ Italian 
Painters of the Renaissance, pp. 108-110. 
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were repeated in a picture formerly belonging to Mr. Saunders, the London dealer 
(Fig. 10). Date: probably 1523. Published with reproduction by G. Poggi, Di una 
Madonna di Bacchiacca attribuito a Raffaelo in Monatshefte, 1908, pp. 275-80. 

Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum: Portrait of a Lady with a Cat (Fig. 19).* She is 
dressed in green. The background is gray. Hitherto not reproduced. 

Berlin, Kaiser Friedrich Museum: Decapitation of John the Baptist (Fig. 25).* 
Freiherr von Hadeln has pointed out that the composition of this picture was taken 
from Diirer’s woodcut of 1510 (see Bartsch, 125). The Salome is inspired by Michel- 
angelo’s Dawn. Both Salome and the serving maid are the same as in the picture of the 
Bardini Collection. The man in armor at the right is the same man who stands under 
the portico in the London Joseph picture, no. 1218 (Fig. 12). The reader will also 
recognize without difficulty the Pitti Magdalene (Fig. 21). Late work. Published with 
reproduction by H. Voss, Spatmalerei der Renaissance in Rom und Florenz, p. 161. See 
also Freiherr von Hadeln, Bilder Romaninos und Bacchiaccas und ibre Beziebung zu 
Diirer, in Fabrb. d. Kgl. Pr. Kunsts., 1908, XX1X, pp. 247-51. 

Berlin, Collection of Herr Eugen Schweizer: Leda.* Against dark trees, the short- 
necked swan, that stands on a little mound of earth, caresses Leda. On the ground are 
three of her four children, Castor, Pollux, and Helen (or Clytemnestra?). The picture 
recalls the Jupiter and Leda by Franciabigio in the Brussels Museum, which Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle describe as “‘a poor school piece by Sarto, possibly Bacchiacca,” but 
which was correctly attributed by Frizzoni.** Date: about 1523. Published with re- 
production by Schubring, Cassoni, no. 829 and pl. CLXXVI. See also Frizzoni in 
Archiv. stor. dell’ arte, 1896, p. 400. 

Beston, Isabella Stewart Gardner Museum: Portrait of a Lady (Fig. 18).* She wears 
a green bodice with white trimmings and full, dull-red sleeves. Around her throat is a 
gold necklace; over her hair is an olive-green scarf with violet ribbons. The background 
is dark. Date: 1525-35. Hitherto unpublished. 

Budapest, Museum: Preaching of St. John the Baptist (Fig. 32).* Presumably this 
is the picture which Morelli referred to as being in his time in the possession of the 
Marchese Bacciocchi in Florence. Published by Morelli, Italian Painters, 1; The Bor- 
ghese and Doria-Pamfili Galleries, pp. 101 f. 

Dijon, Museum: Resurrection (Fig. 4).* A variation on the Resurrection of Peru- 
gino’s late period in the Vatican Gallery. An even closer parallel is afforded by a 
predella panel of the same subject in the Metropolitan Museum, New York, ascribed 
to Perugino (Fig. 3). This predella panel is one of five (of which the other four are now 
in the Ryerson Collection in Chicago), all formerly in the Barker Collection and noted 
by Crowe and Cavalcaselle (ed. Hutton, III, p. 258). A comparison of the two repro- 
ductions will show a clear case of copying on Bacchiacca’s part as far as concerns the 


23. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, 4 New History of Painting in Italy, ed. Hutton, III, p. 511. 





























Fic. 14—Dresden, Gemiaildegalerie: Legend of the Dead King, by Bacchiacca 





Fic. 17—Florence, Uffizi: Martyrdom of §. Acasio and his Companions (right part of a predella), by Bacchiacca 
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five figures and the tomb. The two landscape backgrounds throw a distinct light on the 
difference between the Florentine and Umbrian schools in the treatment of this element. 
The Dijon Resurrection and the panel in New York should also be compared with a 
predella panel of the Resurrection in the museum at Rouen, there ascribed to Peru- 
gino, and by Berenson tentatively to Manni, and also with a predella of the same 
subject at Munich (no. 1038) attributed by Crowe and Cavalcaselle (/oc. cit.) and 
Morelli (II, p. 108) to Perugino. All these paintings obviously derive from the same 
design. A reproduction of the example at Rouen is to be found in Camille Enlart’s 
Rouen, Paris, 1906, p. 149. Date of the Dijon Resurrection: about 1521. Published 
with reproduction by Frizzoni, [ntorno a due dipinti di scuole italiane nel Museo di 
Digione, in Rass. d’arte, 1906, pp. 186-9; and by U. Gnoli, L’arte italiana in alcune 
gallerie francesi di provincia, in Rass. d’arte, 1908, pp. 186-9. 

Dresden, Gemaldegalerie: The Legend of the Dead King (Fig. 14).* This is one of 
the most attractive of Bacchiacca’s compositions. The subject is taken from the Gesta 
Romanorum. A king had four sons, three of them illegitimate. The kingdom was to be 
inherited by that one of the sons who should shoot an arrow deepest into his father’s 
dead body. The legitimate son refused to shoot and inherited the kingdom. He is shown 
in Bacchiacca’s picture having thrown away his bow and arrow on the steps of the 
portico under which stands the king’s secretary, who is conducting the trial. The king’s 
body hangs from a tree, and one arrow has already lodged in the breast. The second son 
is about to shoot. The third is seated at the right holding his bow and arrow. The archi- 
tecture in the center of the picture is reminiscent of Central Italy, that at the left is 
distinctly Florentine and reminiscent, like the landscape, of Andrea del Sarto. The 
color is agreeable, soft, not metallic, as it was to become later; the action is intelligible, 
the costumes and attitudes of the persons curious and arresting. Date: 1523. Pub- 
lished with reproductions by Schubring, op. cit., no. 80, pl. XII. 

Dresden, Gemaldegalerie, no. 83: Madonna with the Infant John (Fig. 26). She 
wears a rose-colored tunic, a blue-green mantle with yellow-green lining, and a very 
pale violet kerchief on her head and around her shoulders. The background has ruins, 
two mediaeval towers with an arched bridge, and distant bluish hills. In the three 
figures at the left are interesting rappe/s of color, rose, green-blue, pale violet. From 
the Lingner Collection. Late work. Hitherto unpublished. 

Florence, Uffizi: Tobias and the Angel.* The head of the archangel is the same as 
that of the Madonaa in the Asolo picture. Also the trees and the landscape are like 
those in the Asolo picture, and the sky is treated in little longitudinal streaks, in iden- 
tical manner in each. Date: about 1520. Published with reproduction by C. Gamba, 
Quadri nuovamente esposti agli Uffizi, in Boll. d’arte, 1907, 1, pp. 20-22. 

Florence, Uffizi: Predella with Scenes from the Life of S. Acasio (Figs. 15, 16, and 
17).* This saint, rarely represented in art, lived in the time of Emperor Hadrian. 
Bacchiacca has divided the predella into three parts, with scenes depicting the saint’s 
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baptism, his victory over a rebellion, and his martyrdom. In tonality and color the 
pedella is much like the Dresden picture. Bacchiacca’s interest in fantastic costume 
had full play here. Date: about 1525. Hitherto not reproduced. 

Florence, Pitti: Bust of the Magdalen (Fig. 21).* The picture is somewhat marred 
by too much cleaning and is rather harsh in its reds and greens; but the lady is attrac- 
tive in a minx-like way. Hitherto not reproduced. 

Florence, Corsini Gallery: Portrait of a Man (Fig. 24).* On the base of the bronze 
statuette of the Spinario which stands on the table beside the man we read KAL 
DECEMB M D XL. In his hand he holds the papal seal of Clement VII. It is not 
surprising that this portrait is often taken for a Bronzino, meticulous and smooth as 
it is in brush work, grave and aristocratic in mood. The accessories also are such as 
Bronzino would have introduced. Nevertheless, the landscape and the flesh tones are 
not his, and the more one studies the picture the more dissimilarities one sees with his 
work. It is typically Florentine and we know its date. A process of elimination leaves 
Bacchiacca as the only person who could have painted it; nor is there anything in its 
style which radically contradicts this assumption. Dated: 1540. Published with re- 
production by Schulze as a Bronzino in the monograph on that artist (Strassburg, 1911). 

Florence, Ex-Bardini Collection: Story of Moses and the Manna. This is very 
similar in feeling to Prince Giovanelli’s picture. The woman seated at the right should 
be compared with the Magdalen in the Pitti. Date: about 1545-55. Published with 
reproduction by Schubring, Cassoni, no. 826, pl. CLXXV. See also Bardini Auction 
Catalogue, no. 64. 

Florence, Collection of Count Serristori: Madonna with St. Elizabeth and the Infant 
St. John.* This is very close to the Asolo Madonna except for the St. Elizabeth. It 
appears to come after that one in point of date. Published with reproduction by Poggi 
in Monatsbefte, 1908, pp. 275 f. 

Florence, Private Possession: Madonna with St. Elizabeth and the Infant St. John. 
This is a repetition of Count Serristori’s picture, varying only in the small background 
figures, but not so good in quality. First attributed and reproduced by Poggi, doc. cit. 

Florence, Collection of Count Niccolini: Madonna and Child with the Infant St. 
John.* This picture is reminiscent of the Serristori Madonna but is more metallic in 
surface and different in landscape. The little St. John is reading a scroll, on which is 
written ECCE AGNUS DEI. The style is primarily under the influence of Raphael. 
Points of comparison are offered by the Madonna formerly in the Doetsch Collection 
in London and by the Madonna in Wiesbaden. Published with reproduction by Poggi, 
loc. cit. 

Leningrad, Countess Shuvaloff Collection: Madonna. This Madonna is seated on a 
wooden bench in front of a parapet. The Child stands on her knee with one arm around 
her neck. Behind is a soft sfumato landscape. This is one of the most intimate and 
charming of the creations of Bacchiacca’s early period. The color scheme, as reported 
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Fic. 20—London, British Museum: Mucius Scaevola, Fic. 21—Florence, Pitti: Bust of the 
by Bacchiacca 


Magdalen, by Bacchiacca 
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Fic. 22—Florence, Galleria degli Arazzi: Tapestry Woven by Rost on Bacchiacca’s Design 
The Months of the Year: December, January, and February 
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by Lazareff, is curiously piquant. The throne and parapet are gray; the distant hills 
are blue; the Madonna’s dress is ruby-red, with a blue-green (shading to dark green) 
mantle worn over it; her turban is rose. The authorship is seen, even from a reproduc- 
tion, to be bors de doute. The somewhat consciously mysterious and intimate expression 
of the Madonna, her Peruginesque pose—while the Christ is taken from Andrea— 
would alone reveal the work of Bacchiacca, without its being necessary to note the 
long sleeves, the Madonna’s pointed thumb, and other minutiae of the kind, all of a 
thoroughly Bacchiaccesque nature. The architectural mouldings are of extreme cin- 
quecento purity, like those in Mr. White’s desco. Published with reproduction by 
\V. Lazareft, Una Madonna del Bacchiacca in L’arte, 1923, pp: 86 f. 

Locko Park, Derbyshire, Collection of Mr. Drury Lowe: Bust of Christ Carrying 
the Cross.* Date: about 1520. Published with reproduction by A. Cameron Taylor in 
The Connoisseur, Oct., 1903, p. 89. The attribution was first made by Dr. Richter. 

London, National Gallery: Marcus Curtius.* An effeminate young man on horse- 
back is about to plunge a dagger into some flames which rise from the ground. There is 
a town on a distant hill at the left. The painting is probably a side panel for a cassone. 
Date: about 1523. Published with reproduction by Frizzoni in Archiv. stor. del larte, 
1895, p. 100; also by Schubring, Cassoni, no. 827, pl. CLXXV. 

London, National Gallery, no. 1218: Story from the Life of Joseph (Fig. 12).* This 
and the following are strongly influenced by Andrea del Sarto’s two pictures repre- 
senting stories from the life of Joseph, now in the Pitti. The scenes represented are, at 
the left, the envoy of Joseph conducting the young Benjamin and, at the right, Ben- 
jamin and his brothers at the feet of Joseph. Two drawings in black and white chalk in 
the Louvre (nos. 352 and 353) served as cartoons for this picture. In the Uffizi (no. 
350) is a sketch for the figure of Judah; in the Albertina are two further preparatory 
studies of youths in red chalk, one with a cloak and wide hat and one with a staff in his 
hands. Date: about 1523. Hitherto not reproduced. Drawings published by Berenson, 
Drawings of the Florentine Painters, nos. 186, 187, 189; photographed by Giraudon, 
nos. 374, 375. Also see Albertina publication, pl. 71. 

London, National Gallery, no. 1219: Story from the Life of Joseph (Fig. 13).* The 
scenes represent the return of the brethren with gifts and the little Benjamin, their 
reception by Joseph, and their departure. The building in the center is similar to the 
one in the Dresden picture (Fig. 14). A cartoon for Joseph carried by his brethren on a 
donkey exists at Christ Church. Date: about 1523. Hitherto not reproduced. Draw- 
ing published by Berenson, op. cit., no. 185. 

London, Ex-Butler Collection: Portrait of a Young Man (Fig. 8).* The young man 
sits on a parapet holding a lute and facing three-quarters to the right. On the right is 
an hourglass. At the left in the landscape background, between two trees, is a Triumph 
of Love. In the middle distance at the right are Apollo and Daphne ; Daphne is chang- 
ing into a three-branched laurel. With his melancholy expression, the young man por- 
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trayed recalls the young men of Franciabigio, but the whole picture is more metic- 
ulous, less masterly, and has more detail, which is, however, charming and sugges- 
tive of the sitter’s temperament and circumstances. Date: about 1522. Hitherto not 
reproduced. 

London, Collection of Mr. F. A. White: Birth Plate with Crystal-gazing Scene 
(Figs. 5 and 6).* This is, as Dr. Borenius has pointed out, unique in subject in the whole 
series of deschi, from the 1428 plate owned by the Historical Society, New York, to the 
Pontormo in the Uffizi, of about 1530.** The very decorative reverse of the birth plate 
has in its center the conjoined arms of the Carducci and Giudetti. Date: probably 
about 1520. Published with reproduction by T. Borenius in The Burlington Magazine, 
March, 1922. 

London, at Mr. Saunders’ (formerly): Baptism (Fig. 10). Many of the motifs in 
this picture are taken from the Berlin Baptism (Fig. 7). Such, for instance, are the 
two seated figures and the child in the right foreground, the girl standing and the 
rather affected child sitting by her, the Christ, the Baptist, the two angels kneeling by 
the stream, and the group of figures standing behind the mound in the right middle 
distance, except that the middle figure in the Berlin group has been omitted and a child 
looking up added at the left of the mound. The group of men behind the kneeling 
angels is an abridged version of the corresponding group in the Berlin picture. The 
landscape, though in the same mood, is different in detail. Date: about 1523. Hitherto 
not published. 

London, Doetsch Collection (formerly): Madonna with the Infant St. John. This 
picture, like that at Wiesbaden, is based on the composition of the Madonna del divino 
amore, now in the Naples Museum. Published with reproduction by Poggi in Monats- 
befte, 1908, pp. 275 f. See also Catalogue of Collection of Pictures of Old Masters of 
O. Doetsch, Esgre., London, 1895, no. 109, p. 32. 

New York, Ehrich Galleries (formerly in the Heilbuth Collection, Copenhagen): 
Madonna (Fig. 27).* The influence evident in the work is primarily that of Michel- 
angelo. The Virgin wears a mantle of yellow-green, deepening to blue-green, over a 
rose-colored tunic. Over her head is a violet-brown kerchief. The landscape is greenish- 
blue with brown rocks. One is reminded in this panel how even a minor Florentine 
could assume with ease something of the “grand air.” Late work. Reproduced in color 
on the cover of the International Studio, December, 1925. 

New York, Fearon Galleries (Fig. 30): Virgin and Child with the Infant St. John. 
This painting, very Raphaelesque, is probably based on a lost composition by that 
master. It was first attributed to Bacchiacca by Mr. Richard Offner. It is impossible 
to fix its date with the precision one would desire, since we know nothing of any rela- 


24. F. M. Clapp, op. cit., pl. 114. 
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tions between Bacchiacca and Raphael, but it is not likely to be anterior to 1515. Other 
Raphaelesque compositions are the Madonna formerly in the Doetsch Collection, the 
Madonna at Wiesbaden, and the Madonna belonging to Count Niccolini, in Florence. 
None of them, however, are so fine or so purely Raphaelesque as this one. All of them 
are certainly subsequent in date. Mr. Offner points out the resemblances between the 
Virgin at the Fearon Galleries and a woman standing at the left in the Budapest 
Preaching of John the Baptist; between the Infant John and the putto at the left 
below St. John in the same picture; between the Christ and the putto at the extreme 
left of the Budapest picture; and between the little St. John and the St. John in the 
Cook Madonna. Published with reproduction by R. Offner in a pamphlet privately 
printed for the Fearon Galleries: Bacchiacta 1494-1557. The Blessed Virgin, Christ, 
and Infant Baptist. A Study. New York, January, 1925. 

Philadelphia, John G. Johnson Collection: Adam and Eve.* This picture was for- 
merly in the Frizzoni Collection in Milan. Morelli was the first to point out that the 
composition is adapted from the drawing by Perugino in Venice for his Apollo and 
Marsyas in the Louvre. The Apollo has been transformed into Eve, the Marsyas into 
Adam. Date: about 1520. Morelli, op. cit., 1, pp. 101 f., publishes this painting with a 
reproduction and also a reproduction of Perugino’s drawing. Also published with re- 
production by Berenson, Catalogue of the Fobn G. ‘fobnson Collection, 1. 

Richmond, Collection of Sir Herbert Cook: Crucifixion (Fig. 9).* Date: about 1525. 
Published by Borenius, in 4 Catalogue of the Paintings at Doughty House, Richmond, 
I, no. 39. 

Richmond, Collection of Sir Herbert Cook: Holy Family with St. John (Fig. 29).* 
Late work. Published by Morelli, op. cit., 1, pp. 101 f., and in 4 Catalogue of the Paint- 
ings at Doughty House, Richmond, |, no. 40. 

Rome, Borghese Gallery, nos. 425, 426, 440, 442, 463: Stories from the Life of 
Joseph.* Several of the figures in the London panels reappear in these. Apparently 
also the model for the angel in the Uffizi Tobias and for the central figure in no. 426 
was the same. In the Louvre is a drawing (no. d’ordre 9874) which served as the car- 
toon for no. 440, the finding of the cup in Benjamin’s sack. It is in bister and white. 
A drawing in the Uffizi (no. 350 bis) of an elderly man supporting a child astride a 
sack served for the Benjamin in this picture, and on the same sheet another child 
served for Benjamin in no. 442, where Joseph’s brethren are finding their money in 
their sacks. Date: about 1523. Photographs by Anderson, nos. 3259-3263. Drawings 
published by Berenson, Drawings . . . , nos. 182, 188, where all the above-mentioned 
drawings are discussed. 

Rome, Hertz Collection: Bust of the Magdalen (Fig. 23).* This is presumably the 
picture referred to by Crowe and Cavalcaselle as being in their day in the Hamilton 
Palace near Glasgow, which subsequently passed to the Butler Collection and was sold 
by Messrs. Sully in 1911. Crowe and Cavalcaselle call it “‘a slovenly thing by Bac- 
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chiacca.””*' It is a distinctly minor work but is not without a certain wistful charm. The 
Magdalen holds in her hand a vase with flowers similar to those in the Gardner portrait. 
Late work. Hitherto not reproduced. 

Venice, Seminario: Deposition (Fig. 11). This is practically nothing more than a 
variation in Bacchiacca’s new manner of the Bassano Deposition (Fig. 2). Five figures 
have been substituted for eight, as spectators of the scene, and they have become 
Andreésque. The running angels in the sky have disappeared. Date: about 1525. 
Hitherto unpublished. 

Venice, Collection of Prince Giovanelli: Moses Striking the Rock.* In the center 
Moses with the staff kneels before a rock, from which water gushes. The numerous 
spectators are accompanied by animals of every description: lynx, cats, deer, parrots, 
goats, oxen, etc. This work is usually regarded as Bacchiacca’s masterpiece. In the 
number of carefully executed figures and in the rendering of animals and other details 
it corresponds with Vasari’s description of the artist’s style, and these were the reasons 
for which Vasari praised him. In artistic value, however, I do not see that it can com- 
pare with such a work as the Gardner portrait. The Giovanelli picture, no doubt 
because of its detail and finish, long passed as a work by Diirer. Before that, however, 
it was considered an Andrea del Sarto and so appears in an inventory of 1723. Date: 
perhaps about 1530. Published with reproduction by N. Barbantini, La Quadreria 
Giovanelli, in Emporium, 1908, pp. 183-205. Photographed by Naya, no. 990. 

Wiesbaden, Nassauischer Kunstverein 114: Madonna with the Infant St. John 
(Fig. 28).* Except for the landscape, this is practically a reproduction of the Doetsch 
picture. Both are derived from the Madonna del divino amore, now in the Naples 
Museum. Berenson has suggested that one of the four putti in a drawing at Christ 
Church, Oxford, may have served for the St. John in the Wiesbaden picture. Hitherto 
not reproduced. Drawing published by Berenson, op. cit., no. 184. 

The following paintings are listed by Berenson as works by Bacchiacca. I have no 
first-hand knowledge of them. 

Brocklesby, Collection of the Earl of Yarborough: Madonna and St. Anne. 

Cassel, Museum, no. 484: Old Man Seated. 

Florence, Corsini Gallery, no. 164: Madonna. 

Florence, Uffizi, no. 87: Descent from the Cross. 

Milan, Ex-Crespi Collection: Adoration of the Magi. I do not discern Bacchiacca’s 
hand from a study of the photograph; but in the case of so imitative an artist it would 
be impossible to pass definite judgment without seeing the original. As Berenson has 
pointed out, the painter has here used a cartoon of Fra Bartolommeo’s. Drawing pub- 
lished by Berenson, op. cit., no. 235. Photograph of the painting by Anderson, no. 3481. 
Photograph of the drawing by Brogi, no. 1972. 


25. Crowe and Cavalcaselle, op. cit., III, p. §13. 
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Munich, Altes Pinakothek, no. 1077: Madonna and Infant John. 

Oxford, Christ Church, no. 55: Noli me tangere. 

Oxford, Christ Church, no. 57: The Raising of Lazarus. These two pictures at 
Oxford were first attributed by Morelli (I, p. 101 f.) and are described by him as be- 
longing to Bacchiacca’s Peruginesque period. 

Richmond, Collection of Sir Herbert Cook: Last Supper (Fig. 31). In the Doughty 
House Catalogue (no. 41, no reproduction) Borenius accepts this work as a Bac- 
chiacca, but Sir Herbert Cook adds a note to the effect that he is not satisfied that the 
panel is by the master. The Catalogue points out that the picture is a copy with some 
variations of the engraving by Marcantonio (B 26). 

Richmond, Collection of Sir Herbert Cook: Two grisailles depicting Apollo and 
Cupid, and Apollo and Daphne. In the Doughty House Catalogue (no reproduction), 


nos. 33 and 34, they are ascribed by Borenius to a “more slavish follower of Andrea 
del Sarto” than Bacchiacca. 


Rome, Borghese, no. 338: Madonna. 

Troyes, Museum: Tobias and the Angel. 

Venice, Seminario, no. 23: Madonna. 

Schubring * mentions an Apollo and Marsyas, the inside of a spinet cover in the 
Litta Collection in Milan. 

Two paintings, knowledge of which I owe to Mr. Berenson (they are not published 
in his list), I have not been able to trace. One is a Baptism formerly in the possession 
of Signor Enrico Costa, the other, a beautiful portrait of a girl with a lute, once in the 
Sanderson Collection in Edinburgh and in 1911 in the possession of the New York 
dealer V. Fisher. 

I have mentioned drawings which served Bacchiacca as cartoons for certain of his 
paintings. The masterpiece of them remains to be noticed. It is a circular composition 
with Mucius Scaevola for subject and is in the British Museum (Fig. 20).?7 In an 
Andreésque landscape we see a knight in armor on a plumed horse. He looks down to 
his right, and in the flame springing from an altar he holds his hand, which grasps an 
upright sword. It is an exquisite drawing both from the point of view of composition 
and as a romantic illustration of an antique theme. It must date from about 1525-35. 
The painting for which it served is no longer extant.”* 

Other paintings which have perished are the frescoes mentioned by Vasari as having 
been executed in coéperation with Bronzino and others in the courtyard of the Medici 
Palace on the occasion of the entry of Eleanora of Toledo into Florence,’ as well as 
two pictures that Vasari tells us were executed for the poet Landi’s dramatic represen- 


26. Schubring, op. cit., no. 830. 28. Berenson, op. cit., no. 180, also lists a drawing of 
27. Published with reproduction by Berenson in his a Wheel of Fortune in the Uffizi, no. 225, cornice 171. 
Drawings of the Florentine Painters, no. 183. 29. Vasari, Lives, ed. Foster, IV, p. 206-7 (biography 


of Tribolo). 
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Fic. 31—Richmond, Collection of Sir Herbert Cook: Last Supper, by Bacchiacca 


Fic. 32—Budapest, Museum: Preaching of St. Fohn the Baptist, by Bacchiacca 
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tation in honor of the marriage of Duke Cosimo. The latter pictures represented the 


journey of Lorenzo the Magnificent to Naples and the return from exile of Cosimo il 


Vecchio.*° Naturally, also those paintings that Bacchiacca is said to have executed on 
the temporarily erected arches used at public rejoicings have disappeared.** 


30. lbid., p. 480 (biography of Aristotele da San 
Gallo). 

31. Since writing this paper the catalogue of an ex- 
hibition of Old Masters held at the Stadelinstitut in 
Frankfort last summer (1925) has come to hand. No. 3 
in this catalogue is ascribed to Bacchiacca. The subject 


represented is Tobias and the Angel. The owner is Herr 
Eugen Rieffel-Miller of Frankfort. (See Vorléufiges 
Verzeichniss der Ausstellung von Meisterwerken Alter 
Malerei aus Privatbesitz im Stadelschen Kunstinstitut, 
Frankfurt a.M., 1925, p. 7. No reproduction.) 
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SEVEN PARTHIAN STATUETTES 


By HANS HENNING VON DER OSTEN 


E rarity of works of art of Parthian origin gives a certain interest to objects 
even of minor importance, and justifies a description of seven Parthian statu- 
ettes which I have identified in American collections. Four belong to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art; they were acquired by Mr. W. H. Ward when 

he was in Mesopotamia with the Wolfe expedition, 1884-1885. Another belongs to 
Mrs. R. M. Riefstahl, New York. The last two, which are of bronze, are owned by 
Mr. E. 'T. Newell, New York. Like the preceding one they were bought from Meso- 
potamian dealers. 

The character of Parthian art was determined by Parthian history. The conquest of 
the Near East by Alexander and his followers was a cultural as well as a political con- 
quest, but the Hellenistic culture which it introduced into the provinces of the Persian 
Empire was there inevitably looked upon as something quite as foreign as the Greeks 
that brought it. The Seleucids who undertook the rule of Mesopotamia and Persia were 
unable to stay the reaction against Hellenism. Their position was made more difficult 
by the weakness of their frontier toward the northern steppes east of the Caspian Sea. 
This boundary of the Achaemenid Empire had never been stable,” and when the Seleu- 
cids with cheir greater interest in the western part of their empire neglected it, they 
soon lost it. First Bactria, the very northeastern part of their empire, fell away. Then 
the Arsacid dynasty, a chief family of the Parni tribe which had invaded from the 
north, formed a new empire out of Iran and part of Mesopotamia, which we know as 
the Parthian empire. The Arsacids were invaders as foreign as the Greeks and, in fact, 
as their coins show,? styled themselves friends of the Hellenes (cf. the coin of Arsaces 
XIV, i. e., Orodes I, used as cover design of this magazine), for they relied on the Greek 
element in the population for their support. On the other hand, they sought to claim 
also the right of legitimate succession to the Achaemenid King of Kings. This lack of a 
strong inheritance and this attempt to combine Greek and Persian elements is as true 
of Parthian art as it is of Parthian power. 

Our material for the study of Parthian art is scanty, for the expeditions and excava- 
tions undertaken in Mesopotamia and Persia have been directed toward the study of 
periods other than the Parthian. We have, however, various objects from Parthian 


1. | am indebted to Miss G. M. A. Richter of the 2. The unsuccessful expedition of Cyrus against the 
Metropolitan Museum, to Mrs. R. M. Riefstahl, and Massagetae about 528 B. C., like that of Darius in 512 
to Mr. E. T. Newell for permission to publish these B. C. attempted apparently to take the nomads in the 
statuettes, also to Dr. E. Rose of New York University rear and thus reduce them to quiescence. 
for aid in the preparation of the article. 3. For Achaemenid and Parthian coins see F. Sarre, 


Die Kunst des alten Persiens. 
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burial places,‘ including such statuettes as those I shall describe, and we have a very 
valuable series of coins which furnish a reliable relative chronology and show that the 
Hellenistic influence which was dominant at the beginning of the Parthian period de- 
clined as the period advanced. From the coins we can therefore infer that an object 
with strong Hellenistic influence falls early and one with less falls later. The decline 
of Hellenism in Parthian art resulted in a kind of barbarization rather than in the 
rise of a new style. On the other hand, under the Sassanids, a dynasty with genuine 
Persian inheritance, a new style arose productive of magnificent rock reliefs, silver 
vessels, and textiles, all characterized by a feeble Hellenistic tradition made over into 
a vigorous oriental style. Parthian art was moribund. Sassanian art was rude but 
enterprising. 

Of the statuettes here under discussion it is probable that all excepting possibly the 
bronze ones came from graves. Such funereal Parthian statuettes regularly represent 
women standing or reclining, clothed or nude. I shall describe the figurines individually. 

The standing nude female statuette in the Metropolitan Museum illustrated in 
Figs. 1 and 2 is, like the three other statuettes in the Metropolitan Museum, of alabas- 
ter and its surface has therefore been readily subject to damage. On the whole, it 
shows in spite of its stiffness a fairly successful attempt to imitate Hellenistic models. 
Not many details are worked out with care. The hair appears to be combed back and 
tied in a knot on the back of the head; the eyes, which are now indicated by mere 
holes, were probably once filled with asphalt.’ The torso is well formed and some details 
such as the wrinkles of flesh on the neck and at the waist are indicated. The legs are 
tightly pressed together, the feet broken off. The most interesting thing about the 
statuette is the treatment of the arms. The top of the upper arm rests close to the body. 
It is perforated and to it is attached the remainder of the arm by a string. The figure 
extends its right hand, bending the attached portion of the arm at the elbow, while the 
left arm hangs down at the side. The right hand seems to have been open, with the 
palm upward, presumably holding an attribute, but the left hand is broken away. The 
statuette in the same collection illustrated in Fig. 3 is analogous but the body is heavier 
and cruder, more gross, and the movable part of the arm is missing. The shape of the 
head suggests that an asphalt wig is also missing.* 

The peculiar movable arms on these statuettes have not been satisfactorily explained, 
though a number of similar pieces have been found in Parthian graves.” Koldewey 
suggests that they may have been originally dressed in diminutive garments, but this 
does not necessarily account for the arms. It is likewise hard to say what the little 
figures represent. They seem to be more than dolls. The heavy jewelry worn by some of 


4. R. Koldewey, Das wiedererstebende Babylon, pp. 6. Ibid. 
213 ff., 271 ff. M. Pillet, L’expédition de Mésopotamie 7. Pillet, op. cit., pls. XIX, XXV, and Koldewey, 
et de Médie. op. cit., pp. 271 ff. 


5. Koldewey, op. cit., p. 213. 
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them might be interpreted as an indication that they represent Anahita. On the other 
hand, the occasional representation of nude female figures in a more dancing attitude 
on the Parthian earthen coffins makes it possible that we have in these figures nothing 
more than dancers.*® 

The reclining nude woman represented in Figs. 4 and 5 is practically standard for 
one type of Parthian funereal statuette. The head and left arm have been broken off 
but otherwise it is in excellent preservation. The attitude is unquestionably of Hellen- 
istic inspiration, with the upper part of the body supported on one arm and the other 
arm resting easily on the hip. The stoutness of the figure reflects oriental taste. 

The statuette illustrated in Fig. 6 is similar but of very rough workmanship and 
lifeless. This figure when compared with the preceding shows clearly the gradual degen- 
eration of Parthian art as Hellenistic traditions became more distant and were not 
replaced by native ones, as they were in Sassanian art. 

Mrs. Riefstahl’s statuette (Fig. 7) is of interest for the Parthian costume. The coif- 
fure is elaborate. There is a loose upper garment, apparently decorated, and below it 
appear the characteristic wide trousers of the Iranians. The figure rests on a carpet or 
mat, the pattern of which consists of wide stripes with leaf motives bounded by border- 
ing lines. In contrast to the costume the attitude is entirely Hellenistic. It is the same 
as that of the preceding figures. The arm on which the figure rests is bent upward from 
the elbow and holds a drinking vessel. This terra cotta statuette was made with the 
help of a mould, the back being neglected in the execution. 

The two bronze statuettes (Figs. 8, 9, 10, and I1) represent a more unusual type. 
In fact, I know of but two published examples like them, one published by Sarre, the 
other by Strzygowski.? Of Mr. Newell’s examples, the one illustrated in Figs. 8 and 9 
stands in a strictly symmetrical attitude with her hands on her hips. The features are 
rounding and large, including the ears. The hair is dressed in four superposed rows; 
curls fall before the ears. A clasp decorated with a rosette binds the hair at the back of 
the head and a second rectangular clasp holds the end of the braid which falls halfway 
down the back. Above the former clasp rises a high protuberance from the back of the 
head of uncertain shape and meaning. The figure wears heavy bracelets and anklets 
and a large loose-fitting collar or necklace. The modeling, somewhat concealed by the 
heavy patina, was not very detailed. The broken left foot may be either the cause or 
the result of the modern bronze pin inserted in it and projecting below. Either the pin 
was intended to help hold together the foot already broken or—more probably—the 
foot was broken by the insertion of the pin to attach the figurine to a basis said to 
have been found with it. The basis has a modern hole on top corresponding to the pin. 
This solid bronze basis has a patina like that of the statuette; it is square in plan 


8. Sarre, op. cit. g. Ibid., fig. 7. Strzygowski, Die Baukunst der Ar- 
menier, p. 638. 
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with a deep cavetto on all four sides and a shallow rudimentary egg-and-dart along 
the upper and lower edges (Fig. 9). 

The other bronze belonging to Mr. Newell (Figs. 10 and 11) stands with the left 
hand resting on the hip, but with the right extended and holding an object which is 
broken off above and below and cannot be identified. It also wears a collar, above which 
the wrinkles of flesh on the neck are conspicuous. Some of the filling, presumably 
asphalt, in the little perforations of the pupils still remains. The hairdress is somewhat 
simpler than in the preceding bronze. A single fillet encircles the head, curls fall before 
the ears, and a braid held at the top by a circular clasp and at the end by a rectangular 
one beyond which the hair is spread out fanlike, falls halfway down the back. The 
figure has undergone cleaning, to which its different appearance from the preceding is 
largely attributable. 

The bronze statuette of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum published by Sarre is of 
analogous character and workmanship, though the position, with hands folded under 
the breasts, is different, and the greater conventionalization presumably indicates a 
later date. A closer parallel is offered by the bronze statuette published by Strzy- 
gowski. The headdress helps to identify this statuette as Parthian. It is a cap divided 
in the middle, and, although Strzygowski compares it to the headdress of a Byzantine 
empress, it is of a type found among Parthian burial figurines of terra cotta. In addi- 
tion to a protuberance above the head, the statuette stands on a little pedestal ending 
in a dull point, and so does the Berlin statuette. 

The Newell statuettes are comparable also to the standing figurines at the Metro- 
politan Museum. The different examples have enough in common to show that Par- 
thian art had a definitely marked character. Although uninventive and unrefined, it 
was expressive of the half-Hellenistic, half-oriental ideals of the people that produced 
it, as well as of their relatively low plane of artistic culture. 
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Sarpis. VotumMEeII: Arcnirecrure. Parti: Tue Tempe or Artemis. By Howard 
Crosby Butler. gto; xiv, 146 pp.; 135 illustrations; 3 pls. With Atlas, large folio,of 19 
pls. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1926. $25.00. 


Ir 1s seldom that there appears a book of so much moment for the history of ancient 
architecture as this publication of the great Artemis temple at Sardis in Asia Minor. 
It is not that a magnificent Ionic building rises again before our eyes—almost nothing 
of the entablature was found, and a restoration of the temple as a whole cannot be 
ventured even on paper. Part of the wall base, a few columns, and much of the foun- 
dations are all that came to light; so that, as a site to visit and a spectacle to behold, 
the Sardis temple falls short of the Didymaion near Miletos and many of the Doric 
ruins in mainland Greece and the West. But it gains importance as it lies between the 
covers of Butler’s magnificent book, enriched by description, observation, and com- 
parison; for Butler was one of the few archaeologists with an adequate realization that 
a great ancient temple is a thing of the centuries, full of the changes and vicissitudes of 
the Greek and Roman generations. The whole history of Ionic architecture has left its 
mark upon the temple of Artemis, from the days of Croesus to the rule of the Anto- 
nines. It would have been of very uncertain value to have published the column bases 
and the capitals of such a building with the mere label “Temple of Artemis at Sardis” 
(though many publications of architectural antiquities in Ionia have scarcely been 
more discriminating or circumspect). At least four kinds of bases and three kinds of 
capitals came to light; and though all were used and even coexisted in the same struc- 
ture, they must ultimately have dated from different, and perhaps widely different, 
periods. In 600 years much may happen to a building that is within the ambition but 
beyond the resources of an ancient community; and Butler must have realized very 
early that the only clue to its variety was a methodical and accurate knowledge of the 
whole evolution of the Ionic style. This knowledge he gradually accumulated, and it is 
his presentation and use of it that transforms his book from the usual publication of a 
successful “dig” to a source book and treatise which no serious student of ancient 
architecture can neglect. 

There is, I should judge, no more slighted study than this of the evolution of archi- 
tectural style. Its fundamental laws are largely mysterious, its forces and powers still 
obscure. Broadly, we are all aware that there has been a trend from megalithic to 
microlithic, from an awe at materials to a contempt for them, from an emphasis on the 
mechanical exigencies (as in early Doric, Etruscan, Romanesque) to an exploitation of 
mechanical mastery and technical agility (as in late Greek, Imperial Roman, Perpen- 
dicular Gothic). Or again, most elements have originated for structural reasons and, 
when this reason no longer exists, have become relegated to the réle of decoration (as 
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the detail of timberwork became the adornment of the Greek orders and, later, the 
Greek orders themselves became the ornament of the Roman arch and vault). And we 
have all observed how naturalistic detail becomes conventionalized, geometrized, 
and finally traditionalized into an abstract device without further meaning than that 
of use and custom (as the naturalistic Egyptian leaf-and-flower designs became the 
egg-and-dart or Lesbian leaf of Greek mouldings, or the fresh Greek acanthus became 
the strange creature of mediaeval usage). But these are all only scattered generalities 
and give small understanding of the detailed mechanism of architectural evolution. 
And it is here that Butler’s illustrative diagrams and compilations may serve as a basis. 

From the start, it is indisputable that the general trend of Ionic architecture is a 
connected and coherent drift, and that we are right in speaking of its evo/ution and not 
merely of its bistory. If the Ionic monuments of Asia Minor are arranged in chrono- 
logical order, their specific features will evolve in correct sequence; and, conversely, if 
the monuments are arranged on the basis of some detail of style and its development, 
the list will (with a few exceptions) fall in correct chronological order. Underlying the 
whims and wishes of the various individual architects lies an evolutionary trend, whose 
general course can be discerned from Butler’s study and may be thus summarized for 
the Ionic style of Asia Minor: 

(1) Column bases tend to become lower (mainly by a diminution of the torus) and 
to intensify the projection of their profile. 

(2) Column shafts tend to become slenderer in relation to their height, but thicker 
in relation to the column interval or spacing. 

(3) Flutings decrease in number, arrises lose their sharpness and grow flat and broad, 
the apophyge atrophies. 

(4) Column capitals shrink in height, the shaft pushing the echinus upward into the 
canal or volute band, while the eyes of the volutes move closer together, bringing the 
volutes more directly over the edge of the shaft. 

(On the evolution of the entablature we have unfortunately no light from Sardis, 
since almost nothing belonging above the capitals was discovered.) 

If we wish to penetrate to the reason for such an organic process of growth and 
change, we shall have to discover it for ourselves: Butler has wisely been content with 
the mere exposition of data and fact. His presentation takes the form of tables of 
measurements made vivid by comparative diagrams. Such, for example, is his illumi- 
nating illustration of twenty Ionic capitals from as many different monuments, shown 
in cross section, reduced to common scale, and printed together on a single plate. In 
consequence of such a method, induced by the necessity of disentangling the compli- 
cated chronology of the Sardis temple, Butler furnishes a wealth of comparative 
material which puts the study of the Ionic architecture of Asia Minor upon a new plane 
and may serve to transform it from a descriptive corpus of fragments, collected for 
admiration or emulation, into a reasoned and orderly pursuit, amenable to a more 
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strictly intelligent method. It removes it from the realm of the collector and imitator 
to the workshop of the scientific historian and (absit omen) the philosopher. 

I have emphasized the aspect which seems to me to give the book its unusual impor- 
tance. But any notice would be wholly inadequate which did not draw attention to the 
exhaustive care with which the actual remains of the Sardis temple have been pub- 
lished. Nothing has been omitted which photography or draftsmanship could supply. 
The plates of the atlas constitute one of the few adequate publications of Ionic capitals 
in all their details. I know of no other book upon a specific monument of Ionic archi- 
tecture where the student can ask so few questions of fact (however minute) without 
finding an exact answer somewhere between its covers. 

It would be unfair to call attention to a very few errors and some typographical 
slips. It is difficult enough to publish, through the press of a non-English-speaking 
land, a posthumous work from a manuscript not completely verified by its author; and 
we have only praise for Mr. Theodore Leslie Shear for his success in editing so distin- 
guished and so handsome a volume. 

Ruys CARPENTER 


CATALOGUE OF A LoAN ExuIBITION OF Earty OrteENnTAL Carpets. By Arthur Upham 
Pope. 122 pp.; 48 pls. Chicago, The Art Club of Chicago, 1926. 


THE general understanding of artistic qualities in Mohammedan art, and particularly 
in rugs, is despite visible progress during recent years still far from satisfactory. This is 
due partly to wrong or narrow aesthetic education. The beauty of oriental art is unlike 
that of classic or modern art. As not so long ago mediaeval art was considered inferior 
because different, so Mohammedan art suffers injustice now among the uninitiated. 
There is much to be taught before the public can properly appreciate oriental rugs and 
differentiate the good and bad. And the best way of teaching is to supplement books, 
reproductions, and lectures with exhibitions of the rugs themselves. It must have been 
this conviction that encouraged Mr. Pope to assemble the magnificent loan exhibition 
of oriental rugs which was held at the Art Club of Chicago in January of this year, and 
the catalogue of which we shall now examine. 

In the well written introduction Mr. Pope gives a variety of general comments on 
oriental rugs and their characteristics. He lays emphasis on the relation of the rugs to 
the society that produced them and distinguishes between high and low school carpets, 
that is, the court carpets and the carpets of the common people. Then follows the 
characterization of Persian, Turkish, and Caucasus carpets, the last of which according 
to Mr. Pope have been shockingly neglected in the literature of the subject. Next 
comes a classification by centuries. 

Although Mr. Pope expressed in this magazine, Vol. VIII, pp. 43 ff., an unwillingness 
to accept my dating of one of the Ballard rugs in the fifteenth century, he admits in 
this catalogue the possibility of dating some of the medallion carpets of Northwest 
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Persia that early and suggests that the first two carpets in his exhibition may go back 
to such a date. It is curious, too, that after having criticized me in the magazine article 
for comparing rugs with Bizhad miniatures Mr. Pope should write of sixteenth century 
rugs and their characteristics: “With the reviving naturalism of Persian art, which 
owed a great deal to Bizhad and his followers, the court carpets began to take on a more 
florid and realistic style so that by the first quarter of the sixteenth century Persian 
carpets have almost the freedom and resource of painting.’’ Mr. Pope here overempha- 
sizes, I believe, the suddenness of the realism as well as its pictorial freedom. Persian 
carpets of the first quarter of the sixteenth century are generally of a conspicuous 
symmetry, with regularly opposed or repeated motives. For the freedom of painting 
one has to turn to Indian rugs, none of which appear in the catalogue of this exhibition. 

In a paragraph on the problem of precise identification Mr. Pope discusses the place 
of manufacture of the rugs and says that the so-called Vase carpets, the true Shah 
Abbas palace carpets, were woven in Joshaghan Ghali and its immediate environs, and 
perhaps the so-called Polonaise carpets also were woven there. He does not give the 
evidence for this allocation but promises to publish it later. The attribution of the 
Dragon carpets, formerly erroneously called Armenian, to Eastern Caucasus seems 
now, thanks to the efforts of Jacoby and of our author, to be definitely established. 

The same certainty has not been reached in connection with Mr. Pope’s attempted 
assignment of the Medallion carpets to Karabagh. He vacillates on this point himself 
and seems inclined to allow Tabriz, to which town these carpets have been commonly 
assigned, some credit for their production. I believe that Mr. Pope overestimates the 
importance of the Medallion and Animal carpet no. 3 in his catalogue. Certainly a far 
finer example is that owned by Mr. George F. Baker and now on loan at the Metro- 
politain Museum of Art (Fig. 1). It is enriched with gold and silver threads. The red 
field is interrupted with medallions and cloud bands. Over the whole ground is dis- 
persed a multitude of foliated naturalistic and semi-naturalistic scrolls with flowers and 
palmettes in various sizes and colors. Against this scrollwork are seen animals, par- 
ticularly lions attacking deer. The border is decorated with inscriptions giving snatches 
from Persian poems. It strikes me as unjustified to attribute such a rug to Karabagh 
and I believe it was woven at Tabriz, for the court. 

The first division of Mr. Pope’s catalogue is devoted to carpets from Persia. After 
discussing the ones from Northwest Persia, the Medallion carpets which have just been 
mentioned, he turns to those from Kashan and Western Persia. Here again the attri- 
butions are hypothetical, but, as Mr. Pope’s arguments show, not impossible. He takes 
as point of departure the great carpet from the Ardebil mosque, part of which is in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum and the remainder still in the market. This carpet is 
dated 1539 and bears the name of the head weaver Maksoud of Kashan. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that carpets hanging in the Ardebil mosque may have come 
from elsewhere. Another rug formerly in the Ardebil mosque is now in the Metropolitan 
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Museum of Art (Fig. 2). It is one of the finest Animal rugs extant. On a claret ground 
covered with leaves, flowers, and scrolls are sundry animals, notably lions and jackals 
attacking yellow spotted deer. The border has Chinese cloud bands and arabesques on 
a dark-blue ground. After taking up the so-called Ispahan carpets from Eastern Persia 
our author turns to the Vase carpets of Central Persia. He distinguishes several vari- 
eties. The rugs with more naturalistic floral motives he considers later and dates in the 
seventeenth century. Their flowers, however, cannot be called naturalistic when com- 
pared with those of contemporary Indian rugs such as the one I illustrate here (Fig. 3). 
The confident assertion of many old Persian families that these Central Persian Vase 
carpets were woven at Joshaghan Ghali seems to me to be evidence of too little weight 
to warrant a change from the old attribution of the Vase carpets to Kerman. A dis- 
cussion of some of the so-called Polonaise carpets concludes the first division of the 
catalogue. 

The second division deals with the rugs from Eastern Caucasus, a region to which 
Mr. Pope has plausibly attributed the Dragon carpets, which show highly convention- 
alized palmettes and animals of Chinese origin in compartments formed by bands and 
leaves. This and the following divisions in the catalogue are relatively short. The third 
treats of carpets from Western Asia Minor (Bergamos, Oushaks, etc.) ; the fourth, of a 
carpet from Egypt (a Damascus rug); the fifth, of two Spanish carpets; and the sixth, 
of a modern carpet copying Persian work of the sixteenth century. 

I cannot but regret the absence of Indian rugs. For no study of oriental carpets can 
be complete without them. Mr. Pope seems to underestimate India’s contribution to 
Mohammedan art. Geographically it was impossible for Persia and India not to influ- 
ence each other. Some of the ornamental motives seen in Persian art already in the 
Sassanian period were of Indian origin: the lotus flowers on which Sassanian kings 
stand and the palmette trees at Tak-i-Bostan have their parallels in much earlier mon- 
uments of India. At a later date Samarra reveals other Indian motives. Native tradi- 
tion was strong enough to give to Indian rugs an independent character despite any 
Persian influence they :nay display. They show recognizable Indian trees and plants 
and characteristic palmettes and scrolls unlike those of Persian rugs, and they often 
possess a pictorial quality of their own that suggests the miniatures of the early Moghul 
period (Fig. 3). 

M. S. Dimanb 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL.MEETING 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the College Art Association of America was held, in 
conjunction with the meetings of the Archaeological Institute of America, the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, and the Linguistic Society of America, at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York, on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, December 29-31, 1925. 


2.00 P.M. 
2.30 P.M. 


4-30-6.00 P.M. 


8.00 P.M. 


9.30 P.M. 


9.30 A.M. 


PROGRAM 
TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


Meeting of the Executive Board in Room 160, Goldwin Smith Hall 

Public Meeting in Room 120, Goldwin Smith Hall, Alfred V. Churchill, Vice-President 
of the College Art Association, Presiding 

The contribution of the Barnes Foundation to Education in Modern Art—Ave.ine G. 
Wyxes, Hunter College 

Tbe Significance of the Paris Exposition for the Teaching of the Fine Arts—Rocer G1Lman, 
Rhode Island School of Design 

A drawing by Antonio Pollaiuolo—A.rrep H. Barr, Jr., Princeton University 

Manet as an Etcher—Dona np L. Fintayson, Wells College 

Tea in Sage College Drawing Rooms 

Joint Meeting of the College Art Association, the Archaeological Institute of America, 

and the American Philological Association in Museum of Casts, David M. Robinson, 

Ex-President of the College Art Association, Presiding 

Tbe Fall of Aristocracies and the Emancipation of Men’s Minds—W. K. Prentice, Prince- 
ton University 

Art and Economics—H. H. Powers, President of the Bureau of University Travel 

The Comic Aspect of the Greek Athletic Meet—Joserx Wituiam Hewrrr, Wesleyan 
University 

Some of the Recent Old Roman Monuments on the Viminal and Elsewbere—Estuer Boise 
Van Deman, Carnegie Institution of Washington 

Smoker in Sage College Drawing Rooms 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30 


Public Meeting in Room 120, Goldwin Smith Hall, Holmes Smith, Ex-President of the 
College Art Association, Presiding 
The Comprebensive Examination in Ancient Art—Grorce H. Cuase, Harvard Uni- 
versity 
The Teaching of Ancient Art— 
Davip M. Rosinson, Johns Hopkins University 
Ratpx Van Deman Macorrin, New York University 
Ruys Carpenter, Bryn Mawr College 
A. D. Fraser, Alfred University 
STEPHEN B. Luce, Brown University 
J. Donatp Younc, Columbia University 
The Antioch Course in Applied Esthetics—Watter H. Ase tt, Antioch College 
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2.30 P.M. Public Meeting in Room 120, Goldwin Smith Hall, Alice V. V. Brown, Chairman of the 
Committee on Standards, Presiding 
Methods of Teaching Renaissance and Modern Art—Axtuur Pore, Harvard University 
The Function of the Small College in the Development of Artistic Appreciation—Epwarp W. 
Roor, Hamilton College 
A Synthetic Course in Renaissance and Modern Art—Au¥rep Bark, Princeton University 
Discussion of the Above Topics— 
Atrrep V. Cuurcuitt, Smith College 
Joun Suaptey, New York University 
Donatp L. Fintayson, Wells College 
Ernest T. DEWALp, Princeton University 
4.30-6.00 p.m. Committee Meetings Called by their Respective Chairmen in Sage College Drawing 
Rooms 
Banquet of all the Visiting Societies, Risley Hall, Horace L. Jones, Chairman of the 
Local Committee, Presiding 
Address of Welcome—Livincston Farranp, President of Cornell University 
Response—Ratpex Van Deman Macorrin, President of the Archaeological Institute 
Survivals of Roman Religion—Gorvon Jennincs Latina, President of the American 
Philological Association 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 3I 
9.30. A.M. Public Meeting in Room 120, Goldwin Smith Hall, John Shapley, President of the Col- 
lege Art Association, Presiding 
Business 
The Teaching of the Graphic Arts in Colleges—Georce T. Plowman, Etcher 
The Restoration of Paintings—Artuur E. Bye, Pennsylvania Museum 
The Federated Council on Art Education—Ho.mes Smrru, Washington University 
How to Buy for a Small Museum—Artuur Pope, Harvard University 


MINUTES 
On approval of the Auditing Committee, Alfred V. Churchill, Chairman, the following report of the 


Treasurer for 1925 was received and acceptance voted: 

To the President and Members of the College Art Association of America I have the honor of pre- 
senting the following report: 

When the books of the Association were turned over to me on the first of January, 1925, they showed 
an outstanding deficit, reported at the last meeting, of $2,898.96 and a bank balance of $188.15. For 


the year beginning January 1 and closing December 31, 1925, I beg to submit the following accounting 
of cash: 


Cosh on bani Samer 8 RNNE sa. ke sn 0s he 8 es ee ee oes $ 188.15 
Income 1925 

SPOON 5. 3 a alate. Coe Sie ge ee 6 ie ae pen a ae ee he $1283.82 
Lite DEON a se ie ale be eee ee © ee eae tee 25.50 
Swann No oe creck 0k 6-0 yon ee ema ete 6500.00 
Contributing Institutions. ......... ear ee a ee eee ‘ 1100.00 
DEUS a ws. oe ck Soe 6 6 ee ee Mees seed 33-10 

Toenl PRONG Si os cca iw 9 aos aa ee ee ies «dees 8942.42 


SIS Ge os ee as OR i ene ee oe 9130.57 
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Expenditure 1925 


aia. oo. «ioe -o th? +) a ode 2h ae leet ah 3 $7085.24 
EE is, .. osin <p ayy EY al oe ROM iN” ee 233.62 
EGS 2 a a re eee ee re ee ae 77-95 
I 2 GEE kg ws Se Re eee Pi Maneie eg 236.02 
tee ct... ose ee FS pk oe 7632.83 
tS. 6 te ee a ee eee ap ee 8 1497-74 


Outstanding Deficit, reported last year... .........2... 2898.96 


As this accounting of cash does not reveal the true financial condition of the Association, I wish to 
submit the following supplementary report: 

The above statement of income includes, in the case of two institutions, advance payment of their 
contributions to the Art Bulletin for the next two years as follows: 








go bg dg ee & EA oe ee $2000.00 

I gg ob a & weet 6 ew mle 0 ee 200.00 
5) 6S) ce 8 we ol ae woe MRE 2200.00 
hs en Weck 8 bby kee WOO OR ee 1497.74 
EEE Oe ee ee ee ee 702.26 

The following amounts, payable to the Association, are outstanding: 

Harvard University contribution to Art Bulletin. .............. $ 500.00 

UE ke SS kw alu whee wie ee 98.50 

Eg vs ose eis 8 #e 8 we ee ew 8 ed 271.00 
se 4. sky a cos SWS ete’ s Bas a Ws 869.50 
UE. soe ee wb ae Ree a oe tee ee 702.26 
ERE re a ee a 167.24 


Subtracting this theoretical balance from the cash on hand at the beginning of the year, it will be 
found that the Association came within $20.91 of striking an exact balance for the year. 


Respectfully submitted 
[Signed] J. Donald Young 


Treasurer 


Mr. Holmes Smith moved that the Executive Committee consider the advisability of fixing a 
definite fiscal year closing on November 30 and of having the Auditing Committee audit the books be- 
fore the Annual Meeting. It was so voted. 

Mr. A. Lawrence Kocher, Chairman, reported on behalf of the Committee on Research the recom- 
mendation that support be lent for the current year (1925-1926) to the Index of Christian Art at Prince- 
ton University. The recommendation was voted. 

Miss Alice V. V. Brown, Chairman, reported on behalf of the Committee on Standards the progress 
of plans for the Comprehensive Examinations in the Fine Arts already authorized at the preceding 
meeting. 

Mr. Edwin M. Blake, Chairman, reported on behalf of the Committee on Resolutions a resolution 
of thanks to Cornell University, to President Livingston Farrand, and to the Local Committee, Horace 
L. Jones, Chairman. The resolution was adopted and the Secretary directed to send copies to President 
Farrand and Professor Jones. 
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The Committee on Resolutions offered the further resolution that the Officers of the College Art 
Association communicate with the Officers of the American Psychological Association with the object 
of ascertaining whether it might not be possible to establish some measure of codperation between the 
two organizations directed towards the study of those problems of art which would seem to involve 
psychology. The resolution was adopted. 

The Secretary tead the proposal to amend the Constitution by dropping 4ssociate membership 
altogether and by changing Sustaining to Annual membership. The amendment was adopted. 

The President told of the anticipated effect on the importation of books of a bill proposed for con- 
sideration in Congress and recommended that the Association go on record as opposed to certain sec- 
tions of the measure. It was accordingly moved and voted that a protest be formulated and forwarded 
to the American Library Association. 

The following report of the Committee on Nominations was adopted: 


PU 80 ec Sk ke on ee John Shapley 
UI 626 aca obs es tee ee eee Alfred V. Churchill 
IE ew ne i es 3 2 Te be eee Stephen B. Luce 
WOE so 6 Si ate es 6s eee ee eee J. Donald Young 
OI ee ie a eee oe ce. ce David M. Robinson 


Paul J. Sachs 


COMPREHENSIVE EXAMINATIONS IN THE FINE ARTS 


Through a grant of three thousand dollars from the Carnegie Corporation of New York to the Col- 
lege Art Association of America, the Committee on Standards has been enabled to offer to college 
students of the class of 1926 comprehensive examinations in the fine arts with ten awards, each ac- 
companied with a medal, as follows: 


First Prize: a travelling scholarship of $1250. 
Second Prize: a resident scholarship of $500. 
Honorable Mentions to the maximum number of eight. 


The examinations cover three fields: Ancient Art, Mediaeval Art, Renaissance and Modern Art. 
Candidates take four distinct examinations, as follows: 

A Jong examination— 

Any one of fifteen questions may be chosen by a candidate. He may secure such help as he can find 
or his teachers may suggest from books, photographs, slides, and other available equipment. During 
two weeks he may devote such time as he can to the preparation of his paper. He may resort to clerical 
assistance, but not to any form of codperation. The paper must be neatly typewritten, double space, on 
paper of the standard size (8% by 11 inches), and in length must not exceed twenty pages, exclusive of 
illustrations. The purpose of this examination is to test the candidate’s power to master, select, and 
organize material, to compose exact description, to make accurate analysis, to draw independent con- 
clusions, and, in general, to produce under favorable conditions a careful piece of work. 

Three short examinations— 

Three examinations, to each of which the candidate may devote not more than two hours, are 
separately and successively given at such times and under such supervision as local conditions demand. 
Each consists of fifteen questions, ten of which are to be selected and answered by the candidate. The 
purpose of these examinations is to test the candidate’s general information, memory, and capacity for 
working under pressure. 

(a) The examination in Ancient Art presupposes a general knowledge of the art of Egypt, the An- 
cient East, Persia, Crete, Greece, and Rome. A more detailed knowledge of Greek and Roman architec- 
ture and sculpture is expected. 
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(b) The examination in Mediaeval Art presupposes a general knowledge of Christian Art, East and 
West, extending from the beginning of our era through the fourteenth century in Italy and through the 
fifteenth century elsewhere. A more detailed knowledge is expected in the case of two at least of the 
following: church architecture and mosaics through the Middle Ages; Early Christian sepulchral art; 
manuscript illumination down to the eleventh century; mediaeval sculpture from the eleventh century 
onward; fourteenthcentury panel painting and fresco in Italy; fifteenth century panel painting in North- 
ern Europe. 

(c) The examination in Renaissance and Modern Art presupposes a general knowledge of the art of 
the fifteenth century in Italy and of all Western Europe from the sixteenth century to the present day. 
A more detailed knowledge is expected in the case of two at least of the following: Italian painting of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; Italian sculpture of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; Italian 
architecture of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries; German painting and engraving of the sixteenth 
century; seventeenth century painting in Spain; seventeenth century painting in the Spanish Nether- 
lands and the Dutch Republic; French architecture and decoration of the seventeenth to nineteenth 
centuries; French, English, and American painting of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 

All material submitted by candidates becomes the property of the College Art Association. 

A list of books has been drawn up to guide students in their preparation. 

The winners of the scholarships will pursue their travels and studies for one year under the direction 
of the College Art Association. They may enter professional or graduate schools. A number of American 
institutions have already offered free tuition in this case, thus considerably enhancing the value of the 
scholarships. The travelling scholar is expected to spend at least a part of the year in foreign travel. 

Members of the class of 1926 of any college are eligible for the examinations. Colleges whose stu- 
dents take the examinations are invited to rate the examinations for their degree if they choose by 
relieving the students from other examinations. All the examination papers are carefully graded and the 
grades reported to the respective institutions as promptly as possible. 

For further information inquiry may be addressed to the secretary of the 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS 
Georce H. Cuase, Harvard 


Auice V. V. Brown, Wellesley ALFRED V. CuurcuiLL, Smith 
Chairman Cuarces R. Morey, Princeton 
Cexia H. Hersey, Wellesley Artuur Pope, Harvard 


Secretary Bertua K. Srraicut, J/linois 








